THE MAN I KNEW

the whole team together, was Colonel Douglas Haig,
playing back. Many comments were made in the Royal
Box about the Colonel's remarkable play and his alert,
smart appearance. The Duke of Cambridge seemed de-
lighted that his own regiment, the ryth Lancers, were
winning. It was a great surprise and disappointment to the
other occupants of the Royal Box when the Blues were
beaten, but Queen Alexandra, with her usual charm, con-
gratulated the Duke of Cambridge warmly and insisted on
him helping her to present the cup. I stood back as the
team came into the Royal Box to receive it, and was stand-
ing very close to Colonel Haig whose personality seemed
such a vital one.

I should explain that my brother, Lord Vivian, had been
for some time in the lyth Lancers, and had been very seri-
ously wounded at Tarkastad, South Africa. It was Colonel
Haig who had most kindly sent a telegram to my family
telling us of my brother's exact condition. This telegram
was most welcome because we had received one just before
unofficially saying that he had been killed, and it was many
hours after that the official telegram reached us from the
War Office. It was not known at that time by us that it was
Douglas who had taken the trouble to let us know.

It is a curious thing that neither my sister Violet, Vivian
nor I knew Colonel Haig, although he commanded my
brother's regiment, but we were given to understand that
he was rather a woman-hater, and on the day of this match
I was more than ever anxious for my brother to introduce
me to his Colonel, but he only laughed at my presumption.
Meanwhile, Douglas had been made Inspector-General of
Cavalry in India and had been out there for two years.

I cannot tell exactly how he received an invitation from
King Edward to stay at Windsor Castle for Ascot in June
1905, but it was evident that his invitation only reached him
shortly before Ascot week. On this occasion I was fortunate
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